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THE LOST CHILD. 


A SCOTCH STORY.—BY JOHN WILSON. 


Lucy was only six years old, but bold as 
a fairy; she had gone by herself a 
thousand times about the braes, (rising 
grounds) and often upon errands to houses 
two or three miles distant. What had her 
parents to fear? ‘The footpaths were all 
firm, and led through no places of danger ; 
nor are infants of themselves incautious, 
when alone in their pastimes. Lucy went 
singing into the coppice-woods, and sing- 
ing she reappeared on the open hill side. 
With her small white hand on the rail, 
she glided along the wooden bridge, or, 
lightly as the ousel, (Blackbird) tripped 
from stone to stone across the narrow 
streamlet. The creature would be away 
for hours, and no fears be felt on her ac- 

‘ count by any one at home—whether she 
had gone with her basket under her arm 
to borrow some articles of household use 
from a neighbor, or, merely for her own 
solitary delight, wandered off to the braes 
to play among the flowers, coming back 
laden with wreaths and garlands. With 
a bonnet of her own sewing, to shade her 
pretty face with the sun, and across her 
shoulders a plaid in which she could sit 
dry during an hour of the heaviest rain be- 
neath the smallest beild, (shelter) Lucy 
passed many long hours in the daylight, 
and thus knew, without thinking of it, all 
the topography of that pastoral solitude, 
and even something of the changeful ap- 
pearances in the air and sky. 

The happy child had been invited to 
pass a whole day, from morning to night, 
at Ladyside, (a farm house about two miles 
off,) with her playmates, the Maynes; 
and she left home about an hour after sun- 
rise. She was dressed for a holiday, and 
father and mother, and aunt Isabel, all 
three kissed her sparkling face before she 
set off by herself, and stood listening to 
her singing, till her small voice was lost 
in the murmur of the rivulet. During her 


absence, the house was silent and happy; 
and, the evening being now far advanced, 
Lucy was expected home every minute, 





























and Michael, Agnes and Isobel, went to 
meet her on the way. They walked on 
and on, wondering a little, but in no de- 
gree alarmed, till they reached Ladyside, 
and heard the cheerful din of the imps 
within, still rioting at the close of the ho- 
liday. Jacob Mayne came to the door; 
but, on their kindly asking why Lucy had 
not been sent home before daylight was 
over, he looked painfully surprised, and 
said that she had not been at Ladyside. 
Agnes suddenly sat down, without 
speaking one word, on the stone seat beside 
the door, and Michael, supporting her, said, 
“* Jacob, our child left us this morning at 
six o'clock, and it is now near ten at night. 
God is merciful, but, perhaps, Lucy is 
dead.” Jacob Mayne was an ordinary, 
common place, and rather ignorant man ; 
but his heart leaped within him at these 
words, and, by this time, his own children 
were standing about the door. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. 
Forrester, God is merciful; and your 
daughter, let us trust, is not dead. Let 
us trust that she yet liveth, and without 
delay, let us go and seek the child.” 
Michael trembled from head to foot, and 
his voice was gone; he lifted up his eyes 
to heaven, but it seemed not as if he saw 
either the moon or the stars. ‘‘ Run over 
to Raeshorn, some of you,” said Jacob, 
“and tell what has happened. Do you, | 
Isaac, my good boy, cross over to a’ the 
towns on the Inverlethen-side, and—O! 
Mr. Forrester—Mr. Forrester, dinna let 
this trial overcome you sae sairly,’”—for 
Michael was leaning against the wall of 
the house, and the strong man was help- 
lessas achild. ‘* Keep up your heart, my 
dearest son,” said Isobel, with a voice all 
unlike her unusual, ‘keep up your heart, 
for the blessed bairn is, beyond doubt, 
somewhere in the keeping of the great God, 
yea, without a hair of her head being hurt. 
A hundred things may have happened to 
her, and death not among the number. 
O! no—no—surely not death—that would 
indeed be too dreadful a judgment.” And 
aunt Isobel, oppressed by the power of 





that word, now needed the very comfort 


that she had in vain tried to bestow. 

Within two hours, a hundred people 
were traversing the hills in all directions, 
even to a distance which it seemed most 
unlikely that poor Lucy could have reach- 
ed. The shepherds and their dogs, all 
night through, searched every nook—every 
stony and rocky place—every little shaw 
—(a small wood in a hollow) every piece 
of taller heather—every crevice that could 
conceal anything alive or dead—but no 
Lasy was there. Her mother, who, for 
awhile, seemed inspired with supernatu- 
ral strength, had joined in the search, 
and with a quaking heart, looked into 
every brake, or stopped and listened to 
every shout and halloo reverberating 
among the hills, if she could seize on some 
tone of recognition or discovery. But the 
moon sank; and then all the stars, whose 
increased brightness had for a short time 
supplied her place, all faded away; and 
then came the gray dawn of morning, and 
then the clear brightness of the day, and 
still Michael and Agnes were childless. 
**She has sunk into some mossy or miry 
place,” said Michael to a man near him, 
into whose face he neverlooked. ‘A cruel, 
cruel death for one like her! The earth 
on which my child walked has closed 
over her, and we shall never see her 
more !’” 

At last, a man, who had left the search, 
and gone in a direction towards the 
high road, came running with something 
in his arms towards the,place where Mi- 
chael and others were standing besides Ag- 
nes, who lay apparently exhausted almost 
to dying on the sward. He approached 
hesitatingly; and Michael saw that he 
carried Lucy’s bonnet, clothes and plaid. 
It was impossible not to see some spots 
of blood upon the frill that the child had 
worn round her neck. ‘‘ Murdered—mur- 
dered,” was the one word whispered or 
ejaculated all around; but Agnes heard 
it not; for, worn out by that long night 
of hope and despair, she had fallen asleep, 
and was perhaps seeking her lost Lucy in 
her dreams. 

Isobel took the clothes, and narrowly 
inspecting them with eye and hand, said 
with a fervent voice that was heard even 
in Michael’s despair, ‘No, Lucy is yet 
among the living. There are no marks of 
violence on the garments of the innocent— 
no murderer’s hand has been here. These 
blood-spots have been put there to deceive. 
Besides would not the murderer have car- 
ried off these things? For what else 
would he have murdered her? But O! 
foolish despair! What speakI of? For 
wicked as this world is—ay, desperately 
wicked—there is not, on all the surface of 
the wide earth, a hand that would murder 
our child! Is it not plain as the sun in 
heaven, that Lucy has been stolen by some 
wretched gipsey beggar, and, that, before 
that sun has set, she will be saying her 
prayers in her father’s house, with all of us 
upon our knees beside her, or with our 
faces prostrate upon the floor ?” 

Agnes opened her eyes, and beheld Lu- 
cy’s bonnet and plaid lying close beside 
her, and then a silentcrowd. Her senses 
all at once returned to her, and she rose 
up—*‘ Ay, sure enough, drowned—drown- 


ed—drowned—but where have yon ; laid | 
her? Let me see our Lucy, Michaél, ?or, | 


in my sleep I have already seen her laid 
out for burial.” The crowd quietly dis- 


_ persed, and horse and foot began to scovr 


the country. Some took the high roads, 
others all the by-paths, and many the track- 
less hills. Now that they were in some 
measure relieved from the horrible belief 








that the child was dead, the worst other 
calamity seemed nothing, for hope brought 
her back to their arms. Agnes had been 
able to walk to Bracken-Braes, and Mi- 
chael and Isobel sat by her bedside. Lu- 
cy’s empty little crib was just as the child 
had left it in the morning before, neatly 
made up with her own hands, and her 
small red Bible was lying on her pillow. 

“*Oh! my husband, this is being indeed 
kind to your Agnes, for much it have cost 
you to stay here; but had you left me, my 
silly heart must have ceased to beat alto- 
gether, for it will not lie still even now that 
I am well nigh resigned to the will of God.” 
Michael put his hand on his wife’s bosom, 
and felt her heart beating as if it werea 
knell. Then, ever and anon, the tears 
came gushing; for all her strength was 
gone, and she lay at the mercy of the rustle 
of a leaf, or ashadow across the window; 
and thus hour after hour passed on till it 
was again twilight. 

*“‘T hear footsteps coming up the brae,” 
said Agnes, who had for some time appear- 
ed to be slumbering; and in a few mo- 
ments, the voice of Jacob Mayne was heard 
at the outer door. It was no time for cer- 
emony, and he advanced into the room 
where the family had been during all that 
trying and endless day. Jacob wore a 
solemn expression of countenance; and 
he seemed, from his looks, to bring them 
no comfort. Michael stood up between 
him and his wife, and looked into his 
heart. Something there seemed to be in 
his face that was not miserable. ‘If he 
has heard nothing of my child,” thought 
Michael, ‘‘ this man must care but little for 
his own fireside.” ‘Oh, speak, speak,” 
said Agnes; ‘‘ yet why need you speak? 
All this has been buta vain belief, and 
Lucy is in hevaen.” ‘Something like a 
trace of her has been discovered—a woman 
with a child, that did not look like a child 
of hers, was last night at Clovenford, and 
left it by the dawling.” “Do you hear 
that, my beloved Agnes?’ said Isobel; 
“she'll have tramped away with Lucy up 
into Ettrick or Yarrow; but hundreds of 
eyes will. have been upon her; for these 
are quiet but not solitary glens; and the 
hunt will be over long before she has cros- 
sed down upon Hawick. I knew that 
country in my young days. What say ye 
Mr. Mayne? There’s the light o’ hope on 
your face.” ‘* There’s nae reason to doubt 
ma’am, that it was Lucy. Everybody is 
sure o’t. If it was my ain Rachael, I 
should ha’e nae fear o’ seeing her this 
blessed night.” 

Jacob Mayne now took a chair, and sat 
down, with even a smile upon his counte- 
nance. ‘I may tell you, noo, that Watty 
Oliver kens it was your bairn; for he saw 
her limping after the limmer (a vile wo- 
man) at Galla-Brigg ; but ha’eing nae sus- 
picion, he did na tak a second leuk (a look) 
o’ her—but a leuk is sufficient, and he 
swears it was bonny Lucy Forrester.’ 
Aunt Iabel, by this time had bread and 
cheese, and a bottle of her own elder-flow- 
er wine, on the table. ‘‘ You have had a 
long and hard journey, wherever you have 
been, Mr. Mayne—-tak’ some refresh- 
ment,”—and Michael asked a blessing. 
Jacob saw that he-might now ventire to re- 
yeal the whole: truth. #“Nc—no—Mrs. 
irvine, I'm ower happy to eat or to drink. 
You are a’ prepared: -for the blessing that 
pwarts you—vour bairn, iy no faz aff—and 
I mysei’—for it was I mysel’ that faund 
her—will bring her by the han’, and re- 
store her to her parents.” Agnes had 
raised herself up in her bed at these words, 
but she sunk gently back on her pillow; 














THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 








aunt Isobel was rooted to her chair; and 
Michael, as he rose up, felt as if the 
ground were sinking under his feet. 

There was a dead silence all around the 
house for a short spaee, and then the sound 
of many joyful voices, which again, oy de- 
grees, subsided. The eyes of all then look- 
ed, and yet feared to look, towards the 
door. Jacob Mayne was not so good as 
his word; for he did not bring Lucy by 
the hand to restore her to her parents; 
but, dressed again in her own bonnet,sand 
her gown, and her own plaid, in rushed 
their child, by herself, with tears and sobs 
of joy, and her father laid her within her 
mother’s bosom. [Rustic Wreath. 








Narrative. 


a 
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A SISTER’S GRAVE. 


Ihad now been absent two years from 
home, and was on a voyage to the East 
Indies. Not long before we crossed the 
line, I was attacked with an illness which 
confined me to my bed for several weeks. 
During this period, I was often left alone 
for hours; and as I listened to the roar- 
ing of the wind, and dashing of the waves, 
many solemn thoughts passed through my 
mind, and I was often led to review my 
very early days, and to compare them with 
the latter period of my life; and whether 
waking or sleeping, my sister’s image was 
continually before me. 

At length I was sufficiently recovered to 
goondeck. The first night that I was on 
duty again, is one that I can never forget. 
I was very weak, and had by no means re- 
covered my usual spirits. In the course of 
the night it happened that I was quite 
alone for some time; it was a beautiful 
moonlight night, and sitting down on deck 
somewhat exhausted with watching, I had 
leisure to contemplate the grandeur of the 
starry heavens, and the boundless immen- 
sity of water that surrounded me, I took 
out my watch to look at the hour—it was 
midnight. He “from whom all good 
thoughts and holy desires proceed,” brought 
to my mind the last words of my beloved 
sister,—** Time shall be no more,” and my 
mind was filled with a most solemn sense 
of the nearness and importance of eternity, 
and with the consideration of my unpre- 
pared state for death and judgment. I 
kneeled down, earnestly asking for mercy 
in g simple form of words which my dear 
sister had taught me, but which had been 
long laid aside. I think that this night 
was the beginning of better things; for, 
from that time, I not only looked upon my- 
self as an unkind brother, but as a sinner 
against God, and grieved not only for my 
unkindness to my sister, but for my ingrat- 
itude to him who had died for me. 

My conduct gradually underwent a 
change, though I too often lost for a time 
the ground I had gained; and the last two 
years of this my separation from home 
were much happier to myself,. and far 
less dishonorable to my Christian charac- 
ter, than the preceding years had been. 

I was now anxiously looking forward 
to my return home, and hoped I might 
be able to rejoice my sister’s heart, 
by showing at least some sense of my 
past sins, and some desire to lead a 
better life. During our return home, we 
touched at various coasts, and I had an op- 
portunity of collecting many little curiosi- 
ties which I intended as a present to my 
‘beloved sister. 

During this voyage, owing to unexpect- 
ed delays and changes in our plans, and 
other circumstances, I never received any 
letter from home. At last we reached 
English ground again, and having obtained 
leave of absence, I instantly set off home- 
ward, without waiting to acquaint my fa- 
ther of my return by letter. 

I reached the town where I had last 
parted from my father and sister early in 
the morning of the first Thursday in May. 
It was a very lovely day, and feeling in 
high spirits, and all impatience to sce its 
beloyed inhabitants, I sct out to walk 
ap le FEE Oe 


Being-bit Tittle jit the habit pf walking,: 
Tcould not make the progress I desited, 


and it wai ‘fur ‘otdocks - when I .reaghed 
the ‘villagé.”-- ¥ delteve FE tyds,-3o ‘mueh 
grown, and otherwise altered, that I was 
not known by the villagers in general 
—and I do not remember that I was met 


by any person of my acquaintance before 











I reached my father’s gate. Then, forget- 
ting my fatigue, I sprang forward and 
knocked loudly at the door. It was open- 
ed by a young servant who had lived in 
my father’s service when I left home. I 
remembered her face, and she too recollect- 
edme. I immediately asked for my father 
and sister. ‘ 

“The family, is not at home,” she re- 
plied, with a good deal of confusion, 
which I attributed to her surprise at see- 
ing mk. ff 

*“* Where are they?” said I. 

‘*My master went this morning to Mr. 
Drummond’s.” 

“And there I will follow them,” I said 
eagerly; ‘‘it is but a short walk farther. 
But first you must get me something to 
eat and drink, for I am much fatigued, and 
pray be quick.” 

I then turned into the usual sitting room, 
and she, I believe, went over immediately 
to bring the rector to speak to me. I had 
not sat a moment in the parlor, when with 
that restlessness which at such a period of 
expectation one is apt to feel, I got up and 
walked into the garden, and then saunter- 
ed on into the meadow, and, as it were 
through long habit, stopped at the little 
gate which opened into the church-yard. 
The summit of my mother’s grave-stone 
might be seen from thence. My eyes nat- 
urally turned towards it. At that moment 
the sound of infant voices'caught mtyWear. 
It proceeded from the very spot where the 
grave-stone stood. They were singing 
the first stanza of the hymn which my sis- 
ter had often made me repeat on that very 
spot,— ; 

“There is beyond the sky 
A heaven of joy and love; 
And holy children when they die, 
Go that world above.” 


The tune they sang was one which my 
sister particularly loved, and had sung to 
me by my bedside in my early childhood. 
Iopened the gate, and went into the church- 
yard, and soon reached the spot. These 
little songsters were the children of the 
village school, and from certain articles of 
their dress, I knew they were the partic- 
ular. objects of my sister’s favor, and had 
been daily instructed by her. A few of 
them were sitting on the low stone I have 
before mentioned. The rest—O with 
what a thrill did I behold them, a thrill 
which even now I feél when speaking of 
it—the rest were kneeling down beside the 
fresh grave of a grown person. It was 
parallell to that of my mother, and they 
were dressing it with the fairest flowers 
which May produces, and weeping amidst 
their toils. I dared not yield to the mis- 
givings of my own mind, nor yet dared I 
put a direct question to the children. 

“My little girls,” said I, “ what are you 
doing here ?”” 

They had been-so absorbed in their em- 
ployment that they had not seen me before, 
but on hearing my voice they arose and 
curtesied, and the eldest among them, 
looking up in my face, and wiping away 
her tears, replied, in words which I can 
never forget,— 

“Sir, we are the little girls that Miss 
Douglas used to teach, and we are dressing 
her grave with flowers.” 

** Whose grave?” I repeated, in a man- 
ner so agitated that the children all looked 
at me with surprise. 

**Miss Douglas’s,” repeated the child; 
‘she was buried yesterday.” 

At this moment a film seemed to come 
over my eyes, and I can recollect no more 
that passed till I found myself in the arms 
of the clergyman, who, being aware that 
I had gone into the church-yard, had fol- 
lowed me thither. His task of disclosure 
—that my dear sister was dead—was now 
at an end. It remained only for him to 
compose me, and to administer consolation. 
He took me to his own house, and the next 
morning I made haste to visit my dather, 
whom a kind neighbor had taken to his 
own house after my beloved sister's funer- 
al. My meeting with my father was most 
affecting. I learned that my sister had 
lingered nearly two years in a consump- 


.tion,;and had died full of faith and joy. 


Her Jast prayers were for me. 


i But I must 
not ehter into particulars. 


As my mind 


}-gradually regained its composure, I discov- 


ered that my sister’s long illness had been 
the means of producing the happiest ef- 
fects upon my beloved father; his views 
and habits were entirely changed, and his 
chief associates were now the venerable 





rector, and the late excellent Mr. Shirley. 
With other acquaintance, of a less profita- 
ble kind, he rarely conversed. 

During the six weeks I then passed at 
home, my mind was quickened to a con- 
cern about my eternal state, far greater 
than I had ever felt before; and when I 
considered the change that had taken 
place in my dear father, I could not help 
acknowledging that all was ordered right. 

I continued in the sea service some years 
longer, and found,that it was very possi- 
ble to walk in the ways of God, even when 
encompassed by the temptations of a sca- 
faring life. ‘Twenty years ago, having tast- 
ed largely of its hardships, I retired from 
its service, and returned home time enough 
to be acomfort to my father in his declin- 
ing days, to close his eyes, and see his 
earthly part laid beside the remains of my 
beloved mother and sister. I cannot doubt 
that he is now celebrating with them the 
wonders of redeeming love.—The History 
of Capt. Douglas. 
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Nursery. 











ORIGINAL. 


AN OBEDIENT CHILD. 


Mr. Eprror :—AsI was passing through 
the street a few days since, I observed be- 
fore me, a'small grotip of children on their 
way to school. The eldest was eight or 
ten years old, and they seemed to be dis- 
cussing with great animation, some ques- 
tion, as toits right and wrong. It might 
have been whether they should call at a 
confectioner’s, and buy some candy, or 
cross the street and look at a fancy picture, 
or perhaps it was planning some excursion 
of doubtless propriety for the next holi- 
day. I could not learn the nature of the 
case; but I was glad to find one little girl, 
among them had the moral courage to act 
right. After some very animating words 
had passed, I heard one of them say, with 
great firmness, ‘* J shall never do anything 
that mother has told me I must not do.” 
I was so well pleased with this reply, that, 
although a stranger, I had a strong desire 
to express my feelings to her at once. 

Some inferences may be drawn from this 
incident, that children should remember. 
This child loved and obeyed her mother. 
Should she consecrate her heart in the 
morning of life, to Him who has promised 
that those who “seek Him early,” shall 
“find him,” will she not say, when tempt- 
ed to transgress, ‘‘I will never by the 
grace of God do anything my Saviour has 
said I must not do?” I should like to 
learn the history of that child, for she must 
have a kind, faithful mother, and perhaps 
she has a Sabbath school teacher, who has 
explained the fifth commandment to her, 
so that her heart feels its truth. Iam a 
kind of “ looker-on among children, in 
the house ani by the way.” Suppose, Mr. 
Editor, I make report now and then to 
you; perhaps some of your juvenile read- 
ers will find in the Youth’s Companion, 
their own pictures? CLEODORA. 

Cambridgeport, Dec. 20, 1849. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 


Merovingran Race. 
FROM 486—UwuNTIL 568. 

Four hundred years after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, the north- 
ern barbarians were attracted towards 
Gaul by the loveliness of the country, and 
the salubrity of its climate. They made 
incursions into the Gallic States, then in 
possession of the Romans, who under Ju- 
lius Caesar, had been ten years in achieving 
this conquest, and who fought long and 
bravely to preserve what had been obtain- 
ed by their predecessors with so much diffi- 
culty. They however experienced an entire 
defeat under Syagrius, and in the year 486 
Gaul fell into the power of the Franks, who 
were commanded by their chief, Chlodo- 
wick or Clovis, (from which name that of 
Louis is derived,) and from that time the 
name of France was bestowed on Gaul by 
its conquerors. 

History gives us no record of the names 
of the wives of the first three kings of 
France, but Basine was the wife of the 
fourth chief, Childeric Ist, This prince 





resided at Tournai, and was for some time 
greatly beloved by his subjects, but his 
libertine habits at length so disgusted his 
people, that they deposed him in the year 
of our Lord 460, when he took refuge in 
Thuringia, a provence of Saxony, where he 
was warmly welcomed bythe king. ‘Be- 
ing young, handsome and courageous, he 
attracted the aftention of the queen, whose 
husband had requested her to treat his 
guest with all possible kindness. This, 
Basine did, and she becam: so much at- 
tached td Childeric, that she forgot every 
thing becoming in a woman, and surren- 
dered her honor and hee affections to the 
exiled king, who had so far forgotten what 
was due to his kind protector, that he did 
not hesitate to wean from her husband the 
heart of Basine. This attachmen tconti- 
nued for the eight years of Childeric’s stay 
at the court of Thuringia. 

At the expiration of that time, the 
Franks recalled Childeric, and after his de- 
parture, Basine declaring herself unable 
to endure the separation, left her husband 
and children, and rejoined Childeric at 
Tournai. He received her with great joy, 
and the unprincipled pair were immediately 
united by marriage. According to the 
historians of the time, the king of Thu- 
ringia ‘* was not offended at this desertion 
of his queen, or at the treachery of his 
guest and friend.” This princess possess- 
ed far more accomplishments and superior 
abilities to the generality of her sex at 
that time, and on these accounts, she ex- 
ercised great influence over the minds of 
the ignorant, who believed her to be a 
sorceress, and feared her displeasure on 
this account, lest she should ‘* cause them 
mischief.”” Sle had three children after 
her marriage with Childeric, and three be- 
fore. Clovis, the most illustrious chief and 
conqueror of the Franks, and the first 
Christian king who reigned over France, 
was the son of Basine and Childeric. The 
precise time of Basine’s death cannot be 
ascertained, but she survived her husband 
some time. 

Next comes Clotilde, the second wife of 
Clovis, (ofhis first, historians say nothing.) 
Clotilde was the daughter of Chilperic, 
king of Burgundy. During her infancy, 
her father’s kingdom was wrested from him 
by her uncle Gondebaud, who put Chilpe- 
ric, his wife, and twosons to death, by 
causing them to be thrown into the Rhone. 
Satisfied with his vengeance, Clotilde, on 
account of her age, and sex, was spared, 
and her uncle resolved to bestow every 
eare upon her education, and to bring her 
up in the religion which he professed—the 
Catholic. 

Clovis, thinking that an alliance with 
his powerful neighbor would be desirable, 
sent ambassadors to demand the hand of 
Clotilde in marriage. She was then fifteen 
years+of age, and extremely beautiful. 
Although Clovis did not profess to be 
a Catholic, yet Condebaud, fearing to of- 
fend the young conqueror, whose very 
name inspired terror, by refusing his de- 
mands, granted his consent. Clotilde was 
delighted at the brilliant prospect offered 
her, and glad to quit an uncle for whom 
she felt no affection, eagerly accepted the 
proposal. This marriage took place in the 
year 493. Every endeavor was made by 
the two sovereigns to render the ceremo- 
nies attending the union as splendid as 
possible. 

Clovis awaited the arrival of his queen 
at Soissons, which she entered, seated in 
a magnificent chariot, drawn by bulls, and 
loaded with rich presents from Gondebaud. 
She was hailed with great joy by the 
Franks, as well as by the conquered peo- 
ple, ‘the latter of whom were devotedly 
attached to the Christian faith, which, 
was the religion of their birth,” and they 
were led to hope that their young queen 
whom report made very pious, would in- 
fluence their king to embrace her own faith, 
They were not disappointed, for Clotilde’s 
fascinating manners and zealous argu- 
ments, made a very forcible impression 
upon her husband, which political affairs 
tended to heighten. 

In 496, Clovis embraced Christianity 
with great pomp and solemnity at Rheims, 
where he was baptized by St. Remi; and 
most of the Franks followed his example. 
And in consideration of this addition to 
its followers, the church canonized Clotilde. 
Notwithstanding this, she has left a name 
sullied with many atrocious acts, and her 
disposition was certainly very vindictive, 
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She considered her enemies the enemies of 
God, and sacrificed them under this plea to 
her vengeance. She excited Clovis to 
murder her uncle Gondebaud and his two 
sons, entirely forgetful of his kindness to 
herself. Clovis died in 511, and after this 
Clotilde left Paris, and retired to Tours, 
for the purpose of devoting herself to re- 
ligious observances, near the tomb of St. 
Martin. 

But she had still leisure to devote to 
sundry acts of vengeance, and constantly 
exhorted her sons (of whom she had three,) 
to persecute the children of her murder- 
ed uncle, and the result was, that the in- 
heritors of the crown of Burgundy, fell a 
victim to the instigations of this wicked 
woman. His wife and children were be- 
headed in his sight, and he was then 
thrown into a well where he perished mis- 
erably. His brother escaped assassina- 
tion, and Clotilde’s eldest son, Clodemar, 
was killed in his pursuit after him. The 
surviving sons attempted to usurp the 
kingdom after this, and destroyed two of 
the children of Clodemar, whom Clotilde 
had declared heirs to the kingdom after his 
death; the youngest child of their brother 
was confined in a cloister, where he re- 
mained until his death, ‘and is invoked 
by the Catholic Church, till this day, under 
the title of St. Cloud.” 

Probably the pangs of remorse hasten- 
ed the death.of this unprincipled woman, 
“‘ who lived foo long for the happiness of 
her people.” ‘The Church honored her 
as a saint, but history ranks her among 
the worst of queens.” 

Clotilde died in the year 568, aged 
77, and was interred at Paris, with great 
pomp, by the side of her husband Clovis, 
in the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
now called St. Genevieve. EstELLE. 








Descriptive. 














ORIGINAL. 
AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS TO 
HARRIET.—NO. I. 
Astor House, New York, May 27. 

My Dear Harriet,—I have not forgotten 
my promise to ‘write you dn account of 
whatever curious or wonderful things I 
may see, as I pass from your beautiful 
home in the Connecticut valley, to a far 
distant southern residence. I have come 
thus far: and amid the din and turmoil of 
this crowded city, it is pleaaant to enter 
in imagination, your quiet parlor, and find 
you all seated around the table, reading, 
writing or talking. I have said quiet par- 
lor, but how do I know, but you and 
George are at this very moment, having 
one of your highest frolics, and then, we 
all know, the100m is anything but quiet. 
Ican almost hear your shouts over the 
successful perpetration of some piece of 
roguery; and mamma exclaiming, ‘* Do be 
quiet, children ; or I shall go distracted !” 
How I should like to get a “good night 
kiss” frou. you! But many months must 
pass before | am again one of your circle, 
either in its hours of peaceful occupation, 
or merry sport. 

But I have not yet begun to play the 
part of traveller, and recount adventures. 
Let me, in true traveller style, commence 
at the moment of leaving home. The 
farewell speeches are made, the last look 
taken, the signal whistle given, and the 
cars are off. How beautiful are the meadows 
and mountains in the clear morning light! 
How softly the mist-wreaths hang about 
Holyoke, giving an additional charm! 
How proudly in their everlasting strength 
do those mountain summits rear them- 
selves towards heaven! A dweller in the 
Connecticut valley cannot look, with a 
careless eye, for the lust time, on that mag- 
nificent range ; for each portion of it is 
like the face of a dear old friend; long 
seen, long loved. But the cars rush on, 
and familiar scenes are left behind. De- 
termined not to feel sad, I turned from the 
windows, and looked among my fellow- 
passengers. There was the usual num- 
ber of stupid-looking men and women, with 
the usual exceptions of here and there a 
fine face; and a pretty baby was visible, 
crowing and jumping, and performing all 
sorts of cunning baby-tricks to the mani- 
fest fatigue of the old lady, who was try- 
ing to hold it, and who, I perceived, was 
its grandmother; on we went, by the 
“‘ Falls” with their sparkling waters flash- 
ing and glittering in the sunlight; by 





green fields and green trees, by little Irish 
cabins, and comfortable looking farm 
houses; by red, hot-complexioned facto- 
ries, and staring hotels and stores, till we 
were unpacked at Springfield, and amid 
the screaming of hackmen, and squeezing 
of passengers, found our way into the airy 
refreshment room. 

Having fortified ourselves with a cup of 
hot coffee and a piece of dry sponge cake, 
(you know we had an early breakfast) we 
descended, and threaded our way through 
the crowd of anxious looking, baggage- 
laden people to the southern train; whose 
engine was sending forth premonitory puffs 
and hisses. Being quietly seated, I watch- 
ed the entrance of others, and was glad 
to see the bright baby come again, and 
for the grandmother's sake, glad to see it 
had subsided into a quiet mood, and was 
fast sinking into a sound sleep, with its 
little blue bonnet turned awry, and its 
sweet dimpled hand laid across its breast 
in amost fascinating manner. Again we 
go swiftly on. Everybody looks stupid, 
and I begin to gape. Rather pretty girl 
in the blue merino dress—thinks she’s 
pretty, and gives herself airs—nice look- 
ing young man on the seat beyond, with a 
student-like appearance. I look out on 
the meadows, then at that dropsical look- 
ing carpet bag, just opposite whose sur- 
face presents most remarkable varieties. 
Wonder what those mountainous ridges 
can be, with such fearful chasms between ! 
H.ir brushes, boots, dirty stockings? all 
dark, impenetrable mystery! How little 
one does know in this life! Yet the poor 
bag has such a stuffed, strained look. I 
cannot but pity it. I know it suffers. I 
spy T. T. D. in one corner; who ever yet 
rode in the cars, and T. T. D. wasn’t there? 
Ireally get excited over that carpet bag, 
standing where I must look at it; about 
one towering, Alpine-like summit espe- 
cially. I catch a glimpse of the face of 
the owner; and the mystery is solved. 
There is a decided maiden aunt expres- 
sion about it, and that bag is filled with 
presents for ‘‘ the children,” whose namc is 
doubtless, Legion. Yes, that Alpine sum- 
mit is a huge doll evidently; then there 
are drums and dogs with great round 
eyes, and cotton flannel rabbits with pink 
eyes, and sticks of candy, for the young- 
est ofall. That table land below the Al- 
pine summit, must be books for a literary 
nephew, or workbox for a practical niece ; 
and the more level sub-stratum is bundles 
of calico, which the good old aunt is going 
to make into dresses, with long bodices, 
and aprons with ruffled sleeves, oh, what 
delighted eyes will watch the unrolling of 
those bundles! What hopes and fears, 
what exclamations and admiration will it 
give rise to! The baby sleeps, the grand- 
mother watches it, and grows rested— 
the conductor sings out “‘ Thompsonville ” 
up: gets the maiden aunt, and raises with 
effurt, the swelled carpet bag, and I catch 
a last glimpse of them as she stands on 
the platform. Blessings go with them, 
joy-dispensers, on their way! I am glad 
to have made acquaintance with them, 
and hope often to see their like again. 
What say you, H. to my bringing back 
just such an one, beginning to pack it in 
Georgia, and ‘ making additions” as the 
shop keeper’s say, “in all the principal 
cities of the union ?” 

We are in Hartford; a thriving, pleas- 
ant city, we are told, but we see nothing 
of it now. Again on our way with a new 
set of faces, carpet-bags and bundles. Ah, 
there is the baby, wide awake, with its 
blue eyes staring dreamily about. My 
gaze is rivetted on the calm Connecticut, 
so soon to be losttrom sight. Dear, placid 
stream ; on whose banks I sat in childhood, 
drawing houses and trees in the wet sand, 
or throwing in pebbles to watch the ever- 
widening circles: and in after years, draw- 
ing other pictures with the glowing pencil 
of imagination, or casting, in fancy, stones 
into the depths of the future, waking up its 
quiet waters, into immensely widening cir- 
cles of love and joy; thy gently flowing 
waters are associated with all that is 
pleasant in my childhood, and all that is 
tender and serious in mature years. The 
tears will fill my eyes as I take the part- 
ing glance at this last, old friend. What 
shall I have seen and felt, before I look 
again upon those waters, or shall I never 
see them more? Away with all sad fore-. 
bodings! a bright year in the “sunny 
South” lies before me. The sky is cov- 





ered with dark, heavy clouds—we enter 
New Haven in a drizzling rain, and with- 
out ceremony or delay, are walked over 
the planks, into the steamboat, which lies 
waiting at the wharf. The Hero, a large, 
fine looking steamer, filled with human 
beings, each with his different errand of 
business or pleasure to fulfil. Good-night, 
dear H. =. 2. 














James Jones was a pious little boy, who 
feared and loved God when he was very 
young. God is so good to us, that we 
ought to love him. He gives us all that 
we have; he takes care of us night and 
day; he keeps us from being sick; he 
sent his Son Jesus Christ to save us from 
hell; and we cannot love him too much. 
The thought of these things made little 
James, when he was about four years old, 
throw his arms around his father’s neck, 
and kiss him, and say, “I love you, father, 
and I love God.” But though he did not 
at this time know everything about God, 
still he could love him for his goodness. 
As he loved God, so he loved to think of 
heaven, where pious children see the Sa- 
viour face to face. One day when he saw 
a sea-gull rise out of the sea, spread out 
its wings, and soar up to the sky, ‘* Look, 
look,” he said, ** brother William‘ when 
I die, I shall fly up to Heaven like that 
bird.” But thildren cannot go to heaven, 
unless they are first made fit to go there. 
Little James could never fly up to heaven, 
as that sea-gull flew up to the sky, unless 
he learned to be sorry for sin, to trust in 
Christ, to do the will of God, and to pray 
often for his grace. But all this he learn- 
ed. When he once forgot to pray in the 
moraing, he could not be quite happy 
through all the day; and when he was ill, 
he often begged his father to pray with 
him, and said he could not be conifortable 
without it. 

His fear of God made him love to do 
right. If his father told him to do any- 
thing, he did it. If he was told not to 
speak of anything which he heard, he never 
spoke of it. If he was sent with a mes- 
sage, he took care to say nothing but what: 
he was told to say; and he was never 
known by his father to tell one lie. The 
longer he lived, the more he loved God ; 
and at last he had such joy in God, as very 
few older Christians have; which made 
him say to his parents, ‘I am so happy, 
I know not what to do; God has done so 
much for me; the day of my death will be 
happier than the day of my birth. God 
loves me, and has pardoned all my sins; 
who would have thought that God would 


be so kind to suck a little boy as Iam. _ 


” 


I am happy, I am very happy! 
Editorial. teat 
SCHOOLS, SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Children or youth, who love play better than 
anything else, sometimes think, if they do not 
say, that Schools are a grievance, and that it is 
cruel that they are obliged to attend thein, 
when they can enjoy themselves so much better 














at their diversions. But ifthey will thinka® 


few moments, (which the little mouse did not 
do before he went into the trap;) if they will 
think a few moments, they will see that a great 
deal of money has been spent to build school 
houses and pay teachers, by their parents and 
others, which they would not have spent, if 
the good of their children was not promoted 
by them. Many a man, and the Editor of this 
paper is one of them, has had to pay thousands 
of dollars for the fruits of the knowledge of 
other men, when if he had had the education 
of those men, he might have saved it. Why 
is it, that ‘more applications are made, from dif- 
ferent and distant parts of our country, for 
teachers to New England, and especially Mas- 
sachusetts, than are made to other States, but 
because more efforts are made to educate the 
youth here than in other places—or in other 
words, there are more wise men and women 
here, than anywhere else in the country! Why 
is it, that there are more inventions, and in- 
dustry, and energy here than elsewhere, but 
fromthe same cause. We have seen it stated 
in a western paper, that “ Boston expends mere 
money for educational purposes, than all 











England.” Governor Briggs in his late Mes- 
sage to the Legislature of Massachusetts, says: 


“ The value of the school-houses in the State 
in 1848, was $2,700,000. More than two mil- 
lions of that sum was raised and expended with- 
in the 12 preceding years. In 1849, there 
were, in our 314 towns, 3,749 public schools, 
in which were employed 8,163 teachers, 2,416 
of whom were males, and 5,737 were females. 
The amount of money raised for the support of 
public schools, was $830,000. Add to this the 
amount paid for tuition in the academies and 
private schools, and the whole sum expended 
for education during the year, excluding the 
three colleges, was $1,168,334.” 

The Mayor of Boston, submitted the an- 
nual statement of the affairs in this city, from 
which we gather the following interesting facts 
—The population of Boston is 140,080 persons, 
its assessed property valuation $174,000,000. 
There are sustained at public charge 497 
schools, with 20,000 pupils, to which during 
the past year, $334,114 were paid for the tuition 
and necessary expenses. Two thousand other 
children are at private schools, besides many 
who go to country academies.” 


We make these statements as introductory 
to some facts on this subject, which we intend 
to present to our readers for several weeks to 
come. In order that they may see as well as 
hear, we have procured a number of Pictures 
of the School Houses in Boston, which were 
used in the Boston Almanack for the last year. 
This Almanack, which is a small volume, hand- 
somely bound, has for several years contained 
a vast amount of information, interesting to all 
who wish to know what has been done in the 
City of the Pilgrims. The Volume for 1850, 
contains views and descriptions of many of 
the other Public Buildings in the City. The 
Boston Almanack is now published for the 
benefit of the Widow of Mr.S. N. Dickinson, 
the original proprietor, who was a very worthy 
man, remarkable for his industry and devotion 
to the business of his profession. 


On the dedication of a school house in Bos- 
ton, recently, Mr. Quincy, the Mayor, said:— 


“Tf but once in a century, a little being 
should be sent into this world, of the most deli- 
cate and beautiful structure, and we were told 
that a wonderful principle pervaded every part 
of it, capable of unlimited expansion and hap- 
piness—capable of being associated with an- 
gels and becoming the friend of God; or if it 
should receive. a wrong bias, growing up in 
enmity against him and incurring certain mis- 
ery, would expense of education which would 
contribute to save from such misery and ele- 
vate to such happiness, be too much? But 
instead of one such little being, twenty-five 
thousand are now entrusted to the care of the 
“city fathers,” their future destiny—of com- 
panionship with the angels, or with the de- 
graded, wretched enemies of God. 

The city of Boston has recently expended 
$200,000 in erecting schoolhouses for the ben- 
efit of the public.” 






<—— = 


LATIN SCHOOL.—Established 1647. 
Bedford Street. Erected 1844. Cost $57,510.81. 


This.school was instituted, in the language 
of our ancestors, “ to the end that learning may 
not be buried in the graves of our forefathers 
in church and commonwealth.” [ts origin 
seems to have been in hostility to His Satanic 
Majesty ;—in the statute words, “ it being one 
chief project of Satan to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former times 
keeping them in unknown tongues, so in these 
latter times by persuading from the use of 
tongues, that so at last the true source and 
meaning of the original might be clouded and 
corrupted with false glosses of deceivers.” 
So far as making thorough scholars is concern- 
ed, it has doubtless had its effect. From time 
immemorial it was located in School street. 
The old house was rebuilt in 1812, and in the 
interim the school occupied “a building in 
Friend street, called the Spermaceti Works.” 
This second house was demolished in 1844, 
the Horticultural Hall now occupying its site, 
andthe present edifice was erected. 

The first medal scholars in January, 1792, 
were John Collins Warren, John Joy, 3d., and 
Daniel Bates, Jr., and are the first names on 
record. 


Pictures of other Boston School houses hereafter. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








MULLEIN HILL. 

“‘ Mother,” said George Hooker, “I do wish 
you would let me go somewhere; I have noth- 
ing to do, and I feel very lonesome.” 

“ You played with the boys all the afternoon 
yesterday. I think it would be better for you 
to stay at home to-day.” 

“T have nothing to do, and I feel so lone- 
some.” 

“I will give you something to do. IT wish 
to have the stones and sticks gathered out of 
the door-yard. That will keep you busy for 
some time. Then you may water all the roses 
and geraniums.” 

George went to his work rather unwillingly. 
Tt was not true that he wanted something to 
do. He wanted to play with the village boys. 
Well, says one, was he to blame for that? 
Was it not natural for a boy to desire the so- 
ciety of those of his own age? Is it wrong 
for boys to play? 

Certainly not. But it would be wrong for 
boys to play all the time. The judgment of 
their parents, and not their own inclinations, 
should be the rule to determine how much of 
their time should be spent in play. 

George went to work very slowly. He 
stopped frequently to listen to the shouts of the 
boys, who were at play about one fourth of a 
mile distant. He was disposed to weep over 
what he regarded as his hard lot, but was re- 
strained through fear of being seen by those 
passing along the road. After a long time, he 
had picked up most of the stones; though if he 
had been moved by an earnest desire to please 
his mother, he would have been much more 
sharp-sighted and quick-fingered. 

Before he had time to water the plants, his 
father came home, and sent him on an errand, 
to a place about a mile distant, called Mullein 
Hill. It was a barren ridge of land, of mode- 
rate height, on which nothing grew but sorrel 
and mulleins. A solitary, and very ancient log 
hut stood on its summit. ‘To the inmate of 
that hut, George was charged with a message 
from his father. As he began to ascend the 
hill, he overtook a little boy who was dragging 
himself along with his little hands. He had 
scarce any use of his lower limbs, and they 
were very much shrivelled. He looked pale 
and unhappy. From the lines on his face, one 
would have thought that he had lived many 
years, though he was not older than George. 
Pain and sorrow had done the work of years 
upon his tender frame. 

“ What is the matter with you?” said George. 

“[should think you could see what is the 
matter with me,” said the boy in a reproach- 
ful tone. 

“How long have you been lame?” said 
George kindly. 

“Longer than I can remember.” 

“ Where do you live ?” 

* Tn the house on the hill.” 

“TI am going there, can’t I help you ?” 

“No, I must creep along my own way. 
What are you going to our house for ?” 

“Tam going to see Mr. Husted. Is he your 
father ?” 

“ Yes, he is. What do you want of him?” 

“ My father wishes to see him.” 

“I wish your father would make him be- 
have better ?” 

“ Does he not treat you well ?” 

“He does well enough when he is sober, 
but he is drunk most of the time. You need 
not go any further, for he isnot at home. You 
will find him at the tavern at the forge.” 

George’s pity for the poor boy was increas- 
ed as he heard of the unkindness of the un- 
natural father. He felt ashamed of his own 
disposition to complain, when he contrasted 
his condition with that of the poor cripple be- 
fore him. He determined to confess his fault 
tohis mother as soon as lie got home. In the 
mean time he determined to do something for 
the comfort of his new acquaintance. He in- 
sisted on carrying him up the steepest and 
roughest part ofthe hill. He gave him the 
few pennies he had in his pocket, and when he 
bade him farewell, he promised to come and 
see him if his mother would give her permis- 
sion. The words of sympathy caused the 
tears to flow down the poor cripple’s cheeks. 

When George was afterwards disposed to 
complain of his lot, he would call to mind that 
of the poor boy of Mullein Hill. 


(GF Gratitude for favors shown, is the dis- 
tinguishing trait of a truly noble mind. 


J. Ae 


ANOTHER EXHIBITION. 

We think good boys and girls, who are dil- 
igent in their studies, punctual at school, and 
obedient to their parents, should have frequent 
opportunities for amusement. We mean, not 
only time for play and exercise, but Exhibitions 
which give them information, respecting other 
parts of the world, or of our own country, 
should be visited—and we think parents could 
‘not take a better method to enlarge the minds 
of their children, and gratify a laudable curios- 
ity, than to go with them to Amory Hall, corn- 
er of Washington and West streets, any even- 
ing, or Wednesday or Saturday afternoon, to 
see Burr’s Seven Mite Mirror, 


or a Tour of 200 miles on the Lakes. 


The following are some of the objects em- 
braced in this exhibition: 


City and Harbor of Buffalo. 
Niagara River. 
World Renowned Cataract. 
Ontario ! 

St. Lawrence. 
Montreal. 

Jaques Cartier River! 
Citadel and City of Quebec. 
Montmorenci Falls. 
Saguenay River. 

The Tete Du Boule Island. 
Eternity Point, Trinity Cove and Cape Trinity. 
Now passing the three Profiles, an Appalling 

Storm Scene, powerfully displayed is suc- 
ceeded by a Snow Squall, Having 
passed Grand Bay,and the Village 

of the Mills, we arrive at 

Chicoutimi, 
near the Great Rapids, 

below Lake St.John. Thus 

having viewed this intensely in- 
teresting range of Scenery, invested 
with the changing seasons of the year, the 
Illustrated Tour is ended. 
Admission 25 cents. Children half price. 











Varietv. 
THE DEAD TREE. 


A few years ago, during a revival of reli- 
gion in one of the country towns of New Eng- 
land, the wife of an infidel farmer became 
deeply interested in her spiritual welfare. He 
opposed and reviled her. On a Sabbath morn- 
ing she urged him toaccompany herto church. 
a No,” he replied, ina spirit of defiance; “I 
am going to the wood-lot, to cut wood.” The 
wife, with a saddened heart, went alone to 
church. The husband with an angry spirit, 
yoked his oxen, took his axe, and went to the 
woods. Wishing to leave the young and thrif- 
ty trees to grow and increase, he looked about 
to find some dead tree tocut down. He soon 
found one, and placing his axe at its roots, he 
said, “This is dead, ang fit for nothing but to 
be burned.” Instantly an unseen monitor 
whispered in his ear, “ And what are you but 
a dead tree, fit for nothing but to be burned ?” 
It was a barbed arrow, which pierced his heart. 
He could not extract it. He struck a few blows 
upon the tree, and then in remorse and anguish 
hastened home. His wife returned © from 
church to find him in their chamber upon his 
knees, with his Bible before him, praying, O 
Lord,“ be merciful to me asinner.” Man with 
his philosophy, may attempt to account for 
these things. We prefer simply and believ- 
ingly to repeat the declaration of God. “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth. So is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.” 

————_ 


THE FIRST PRIMROSE. 


As I rambled with a friend on the skirt of a 
wood, early in the spring, the dry leaves of 
the last year rustled under my fvet; the birds 
were singing, and here and there wus seen a 
bush covered over with small buds and fresh 
green leaves. Suddenly we caine to a covert 
place, where a primrose was blooming all alone. 
It was the first primrose I had seen. With 
what pleasure did I pluck the beautiful flower, 
and how highly did I prize it! Soon after I 
came toa spot where primroses grew in plenty ; 
but this, instead of adding to my pleasure, made 
it less. Ino longer valued the flower I had 
gathered, and soon flung it away. 

Is it not thus with us too often with regard 
to the gifts of our heavenly Father? Were 
his mercies few, how highly should we value 
them ; but when we partake of them every day 
and every hour, alas! how lightly do we re- 
gard them. 








ee 


CHARACTER. 


The father of the late Rev. Dr. Rice, as his 
son, was about entering manhood, introduced 
him to the venerable Patrick Henry, that he 





might receive from him some profitable instruc- 





tion. Having introduced him to the aged sire, 
the venerated man turned his powerful eye 
upon the young man, and, in a very pleasant 
manner said to him, “ My son, remember that 
every man is. the maker of his own character.” 


> 


| hear the children cry, and fret, and complain ? 


meaning. The sentence sunk deep into the | 


mind of young Rice, and was probably one of 

the means of forming his beautiful and syin- 

metrical character.—.4m. Messenger. 
—_———— 


“ALL ABOARD” 

While standing at the depot at Westerly, 
R. I., I observed a man with carpet-bag in hand 
waiting for the cars. He was in close conver- 
sation with a friend, when “all aboard,” was 
shouted, and the cars moved slowly forward. 
“Get on,” said his friend. “There is time 
enough when the last car comes along,” he 
answered. The last car went whizzing by— 
his attempts to get on proved a failure. One 
step in time, and he would have been safe. I 
thought, how very many are like this man. 
The cry is sounding in their ears, “ all aboard,” 
and the cars are even at their doors. They 
see others getting on, but they say,“ there is 
time enough when the last car comes along.” 
The last car indeed comes, they make an effort 
to get on, miss their footing, and plunge into 
hell.—.4m. Messenger. 


ee 


A PRETI'Y IDEA. 

Rev. Mr. Pierpont, speaking of the fountain 
on Boston common, says, “Ihave travelled 
over a large part of Europe, and have seen 
most, if not all of its fumous fountains, but I 
saw nothing to surpass, if indeed to be com- 
pared with the fountain on Boston Common. 
It stands there like an angel of God, with its 
great watery wings waving up and down, with 
every drop upon them changed by the bright 
shining sun into a diamond.”—Am. Messenger. 

—————— 


"TIS THE MECCA OF THE STATES. 


Mount Vrrnon.—A person who accompa- 
nied General Taylor in his late visit to Rich- 
mond, gives the following description of the 
scene, asthe steamboat passed-Mount Vernon: 


We were now passing Mount Vernon. The 
bell began to toll. The President approached 
the guards of the boat and gazed at it atten- 
tively. Some one remarked—* For fifty years 
no boat or ship has passed the spot where lie 
the remains of the illustrious dead, without 
paying the solemn compliment of tolling their 
bell while passing. No such honor was ever 
paid to the memory of any other of the great 
dead.” “’Tis the Mecca of the States,” sol- 
emnly added the President, without for a mo- 
ment taking his eyes from the spot. 

—_—~——_ 


THE HAPPY MOTHER. 


The mother is happy when her sweet babe 
is born, and when the helpless little thing lies 
in her bosom. 

She is happy when it begins to take notice 
and returmher smile. 

She is happy when it totters over the floor 
and utters its first syllable. 

She is happy when the boy trips along by 
her side, and when the girl sews or reads at 
her knee. 

Happier still is that mother, when she lis- 
tens to the prayers of that beloved one. 

O how happy, when the youth becomes a 
child of grace! 

But happiest of all will she be, when she 
mevts all her children at the right hand of 
Christ. 

Christian mother, do you not find motives 
to prayer and fidelity in these simple thoughts? 

[Presbyterian Treasury. 
——_— 


A SOLEMN WEDDING. 


The Rev. Mr. Barlow, of the Episcopal 
Church, recently died at Chicago, as was sta- 
ted in our paper a fortnight since. The Chi- 
cago T'ribune says, that a scene of the most 
touching interest occurred around the bed of 
death, a few minutes before Mr. B. breathed 
his last. His daughter was to have been mar- 
ried the next Wednesday evening ; but, feel- 
ing his end to be near, he expressed a wish 
that the ceremony should be performed before 
his departure, and his request was complied 
with, though he was so far on his solemn jour- 
ney as to be unconscious of what was going on 
before him. Ten minutes afterwards his clos- 
ed eyes opened in the light of another and 
brighter life. Thus were brought together 
the two most heart touching events of life— 
Death and the Bridal. On one hand, the 
opening and sublime realities of the life that 
has no end; on the other, the most joyous 
anticipation that can brighten the future of 
our brief existence on earth, What added to 
the interest of the scene was the presence of 
Mr. Barlow’s father, a venerable old man bow- 
ed down with the weight of eighty-four years. 

—_——~>—__ 


WOMAN’S PATIENCE. 


How strange that the patience of Job should 
be considered so remarkable, when there are so 
many mothers in the world whose patience 
equals, if it does not exceed his. What would 
Job have done, had he been compelled to sit 
in the house and sew, and knit, and nurse the 
children, and see that hundreds of different 
things were attended to during the day, and 


| patience than Job; 





Or how would he have stood it, if like some 
poor women, he had been obliged to raise a 
family of ten or twelve children, without help, 


, Spending months, years—all the pri f li 
The life of Henry entitled h'm to speak with | : : i sede 


in waghing, scouring, scrubbing, mending, 
cooking, nursing children, fastened to the 
house, and his offspring, from morning till 
night, and from night till morning, sick or well 
in storm or sunshine, his nights often rendered 
miserable by watching over his children? How 
could he have stood all this, and in addition to 
all other troubles, the curses and even vio- 
lence ofa drunken companion? How would 
he have felt, alter wearing out his very exist- 
ence for his tender offspring, and a worthless 
companion, to be abused and blamed? Job 
endured his biles and losses very well’ fora 
short time, but they did not endure long enough 
to test the length of his patience. Woman 
tests her patience by a whole life of trials, and 
she does not grumble at her burdens. We are 
honestly of the opinion that woman has more 
; and instead of saying, 
“the patience of Job,” we should say, “the pa- 
tience of woman.”—Planter’s Ban. 
oo. 


THE ECONOMIC MOUSE. 


This little animal is a native of Siberia. The 
tribe to which he belongs are in the habit of 
forming extensive burrows, which they do with 
great skill. Each burrow consists of a main 
chamber, to which are more than twenty differ- 
ent entrances, and of numerous caverns, which 
are used as storehouses for food. In summer, 
these are filled up, and no inducement can 
make the economic mouse touch a portion of 
this preserved food. When wipter approaches, 
the male and female mice retire in pairs to 
these burrows, and there live in plenty and 
warmth during the rigorous season. The bee 
itself is not a better emblem of frugality and 
economy. 

—~—_. 


A BEAUTIFUL BIRD. 


A bright and beautiful bird is Horr. It 
will come to us amid the darkness, and sings 
the sweetest song when our spirits are sad- 
dest; and when the lone soul is weary, and 
longs to pass away, it warbles its sunniest 
notes, and tightens again the slender fibres of 
our hearts, that gricf has been tearing away. 


Poetry. 
- LITTLE PINK. 
BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 
On aswinging little shelf 
Were some pretty little books, 
And I reckoned, from their looks, 
That the darling little elf, 
Whose they were, 


Was the careful, tidy girl, 
With her auburn hair a-curl. 

















In a little chest of drawers 
Everything was nice and prim, 
And was always kept so trim, 

That her childish little stores, 

Books or toys, 
In good order could be found, 
Never careless thrown around. 


And she laid her bonnet by, 
When she hastened home from school ; 
For it was her constant rule— 
And she was resolved to try, 
School or home, 
How to prove the saying true— 
“ Order in all things you do.” 


When she put away her shawl, 
Nicely laying by her book, 
She had only once to look 

In its place, to find her doll ; 
Snugly there, 

She could shut her smiling eyes, 

Sure to find her pretty prize. 


See her books! how clean they are! 
Corners not turned down, J know! 
There’s a marker made to show 

In her lessons just how far. 

Dog-eared books 
Are a certain sign to me 
That a girl must careless be! 


She’s as tidy as a pink! 
Clean and neat, and gentle too! 
If you take her actions through, 
Just the same [ know you’ll think! 
School or home—task or play— 
Books or toys—every way— 
Order keeps this loving girl, 
With her auburn hair a-curl. 


CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER, 


*Tis time to go to bed, 
And shut my weary eyes; 

But first I’ll thank for daily bread 
My Father in the skies. 


I fear that I this day 
Have not obeyed my God; 
Blest Saviour, pardon me, | pray, 
And wash me in thy blood. 


I am nowvery young, 
But as I older grow, 

Thope to praise thee with my tongue, 
And more of thee to know. 
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